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Week of November 27, 1972 


WELFARE MOTHER BECOMES $12,000-A-YEAR 
PHYSICIAN'S ASSOCIATE 


DURHAM, N.C. -- Four years ago, Mrs. Sandra Farrington went on 
welfare to support her five children. Today, she provides for her family 
with her starting salary of $12,000 a year as a physician's associate 
at Lincoln Community Health Center here. 

At work since September, the black woman can look forward to an 
income of $15,000 a year as she acquires experience. She has come a 


long way from her last job as a counter attendant in a pizza shack, at 


$44 a week. 
After that, there had been no alternative but welfare. "I hated 
it" she remembers, "I detested every minute on welfare." But even as 


she hit this personal low, the road to independence, community standing 
and opportunity to help others was opening. 

At 30, she was about to go back to school. She was referred to 
the Durham New Careers program, one of the many across the nation financed 
through the U.S. Department of Labor. Through New Careers, she enrolled 
in a course for operating room technicians at the University of North 
Carolina in 1968-69. 

Mrs. Farrington's work was so outstanding, her New Careers super- 
visor felt she could cope with a more sophisticated training program -- 
and acted accordingly. So in the fall of 1969, Mrs. Farrington began 
the physician's associate program at Duke University. 

New Careers financed the tuition costs and paid her $325-a-month 
for living expenses until 1971, when Duke itself gave her a grant to finish 
her studies. 

Physicians' associates are still relatively new in hospitals, 
clinics and health centers. The associates are trained to assume many 
of the time-consuming tasks doctors would otherwise have to perform, 


such as compiling case histories and giving physical examinations. The 
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idea is simply to free doctors so they may exercise their more refined 
skills. 

Duke started the first physician's associate program back in 1965, 
and usually enrolls registered nurses and former Armed Services medical 
corpsmen in the course. Obviously, Mrs. Farrington was to be severely 
challenged during the two-year program. 

The first year was particularly arduous with classes eight hours 
a day followed by three and four hours of studying and evaluating patients 
several nights a week. Subject material in health systems, anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, biology, pharmacology and clinical diagnosis had 
to be mastered. It wasn't until winter was almost over that Mrs. Farrington 
learned it was necessary to maintain a "C" average in order to return 
the next year. She missed the cut-off point by three-tenths of a point. 
With some waiving of the requirements, she was allowed to return the next 
year, spreading her studies over three years instead of the usual two. 

Discouragement was inevitable "at one point in that first vear, I 
decided I was tired and through with it," she recalls. "So I went to 
see the director of the Durham New Careers program, and told him I was 
planning to discontinue the training. He argued against my doing so, 
and even chided me for thinking such thoughts. I still wanted to quit. 
But finally, he said if I dropped out he would be knocking on my door 
and would 'drag' me right back." 

Mrs. Farrington continued her training, and today is a physician's 
associate. She gets particular satisfaction out of working with young 
people, from infants up to 18-year-olds. 

"Tt makes me really happy to work with youngsters from the same 
background I came from," she says, knowing her example cannot help but 


encourage those young people. 








Week of November 27, 1972 


AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL VISITS 
UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON -- Lt. Michael Amedie, Vice Minister of Labor in the Ethiopian 
Ministry of Community Development and Social Affairs, has begun a six-seek visit to 
the United States under a program arranged by the Labor Department. 

The African official is here to observe the functions and priorities of a 
labor ministry at the national and local levels. His visit is sponsored by the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the State Department. 

The itinerary for Mr. Amedie's visit includes Washington, D. C., New York, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. In California, the Vice Minister will view the 
activities of the State Department of Human Resources. 

While in Washington, Mr. Amedie has met with high-level officials of several 
Federal and private agencies. He was also guest of honor at a luncheon hosted by Edward 


B. Persons, Associate Deputy Under Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, 





Week of November 27, 197: 


CALL FOR MORE WOMEN 
IN U.S. TOP STAFF SCHOOL 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. -- About 60 federal executives assemble here every eight 
weeks in a rambling 86-room former inn to attend the Federal Executive Institute 
run by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Selected from among the 9,500 highest ranking GS-lés through 18s in federal top 
management, they are "generals" in the civilian service of the gcvernment. 

One of the "generals" who attended the last session of the institute was a black 
lady. Mrs. Velma McEwen Strode of the U.S. Labor Department came away convinced of 
the value of the program. From her perspective as director of Equal Opportunity 
Employment for the Department, however, she had certain reservations. 

"I'd like to see more women attending," she said, "there was only one other 
woman in my group of fifty four." 

The cabinet departments and major agencies of the government are assigned slots 
at the institute, and select their own participants for the program. The fact only 
a relatively few women have been among the 1100 attending in the four years the program 
has been operating may simply reflect the fact there are relatively few women at the 
GS-16 level and above. 

But Mrs. Strode believes more qualified women can be found if the effort is made. 
"In fact, I understand there are four or five women in the next group," she observed, 
"that's a sign of some progress." 

The institute operates on the premise society is changing so fast, and government 
has been called upon to resolve so many cowplex problems, top leaders need education 
and training as much as middle-and lower-level civil servants. Moreover, the inter- 
dependence of units of government is becoming increasingly apparent, and therefore 
the need for closer working relations between executives grows. 

The executives at the sessions are as varied as the agencies they work for. "We, 
had people from the Central Intelligence Agency, the Weather Bureau, you name Ry 
Mrs. Strode said. 

All the activities of the eight weeks are geared to three maior objectives: 
management improvement, understanding of the total governmental system and appreciation 
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of the environment in which government must function. Consequently, seminars, 
field trips and talks are arranged on subjects as varied as management psychology, 
international affairs, inter-governmental relations, race and poverty, science and 
public policy, economics, etc. 

The hope is these executives will perform more effectively when they return to 
their positions in the three-million-employee Civil Service system. 

Mrs. Strode, who was with the U.S. Justice Department and the Urban League 
before coming to the Labor Department, believes the institute does just that. She 
just wants to see more women at the institute when she goes back for a reunion 


conference a few months from now. 
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Week of N 
THERE IS A LAW fe) ovember 27, 1972 


A CREDITOR CAN'T GARNISH ALL YOUR WAGES 

(Third in a Series) 

WASHINGTON -- One payday last year, Philip Carlson (that's not his real name) picked 
up his paycheck and it contained just a little over $18. 

Shocked and irritated, he went to the paymaster who said Philip had earned his usual 
wage for the week but that, after Social Security and tax deductions, the balance had 
been garnished. 

He was told the garnishments were for overdue payments on an airconditioner and a 
color television set and he couldn't expect a bigger check until the debt was paid off. 

Philip's first inclination was to quit his job and look for work elsewhere, but he 
remembered reading a Government pamphlet and decided to call the Labor Department's Wage 
and Hour office. 

After several days, a compliance officer told the black employee of a meat-packing 
firm he'd talked with Philip's employer and the firm agreed it was violating the Wage 
Garnishment Act of 1970. 

As a result, the compliance officer told the family man not to worry -- that the 
appliance merchant in the future would get just $31 out of his weekly pay and that it'd 
be a Federal offense for the employer to fire Philip. 

Thousands of Philip Carlsons have been protected in their jobs since the passage of 
the act. The legislation does not negate the right of a creditor to collect a just debt 
through garnishment. Nor does it change most garnishment procedures established by 
states. 

But it does limit the amount of an employee's disposable earnings which may be 
garnished in any one week, and it does protect an employee's disposable earnings which 
may be garnished in any one week, and it does protect an employee from discharge because 
of garnishment for any one indebtedness. 

The amount that can be garnished in any given week cannot exceed 25 percent of the 
"disposable earnings" for that week. When "disposable earnings" are less than $64-a-week, 
only the amount over $48 can be garnished. The $48 figure is computed on the basis of. the 


present minimum wage of $1.60, and would rise correspondingly if the Congress acts to increase 


the wage. 
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"Disposable earnings" is defined as the amount left after deductions for Social 
Security and federal, state and local taxes. Other deductions, for union dues, as an 
example, or health insurance cannot be credited, however, against "disposable earnings." 

Moreover, a worker's entire check can be set aside to satisfy court orders for child 
support or alimony, bankruptcy, court orders or debts due for federal and state taxes. 

The law affords another protection. An employer cannot discharge an employee because his 

earnings have been attached for any one indebtedness. The term "one indebtedness" means a 
single debt regardless of the number of proceedings brought to collect it. The law does 
not prohibit discharge if a second or third garnishment is ordered. Indeed, the 
garnishments may be from the same creditor, but they must involve separate debts. 

Should a state law subject less of an individual's earnings to garnishment, that 
law prevails over the federal law. 

Information about the law is available through the local offices of the Wage and Hour 


Division, listed in the telephone directory under the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment 


Standards Administration. Appropriate action is taken on every complaint. 





Week of November 27, 1972 

TIPPING PROVISION OF MINIMUM WAGE LAW UPHELD 
BY APPEALS COURT 

CINCINNATI -- In a precedent-setting case challenging a provision of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, a U.S. court of appeals has ruled that a Louisville, Ky., 
drive-in restaurant owner must restore almost $8,000 to 46 employees whom the Labor 
Department charged had been underpaid. 

The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati upheld a lower court decision 
affirming the legality of the so-called "tip provision" of the Act. 

This provision permits employers to credit tips as wages in an amount up to 
50 percent of the Federal minimum wage, currently set at $1.60 an hour. When an 
employee's tips fall short of the amount credited, however, the employer must make up 
the difference. 

The U.S. District Court for the Western District of Kentucky found Frisch- 
Dixie, Inc., and its president, Curtis H. Ehrlich, guilty in 1971 of underpaying 
waitresses and carhops by not making up the difference between the amounts of tips 
actually received and the amount credited toward the minimum wage. 

Frisch-Dixie was also found in violation of the minimum wage law by failing to 
pay the 46 employees for all hours worked and by deducting more than the legal amounts 


for meals and customer ticket errors. The suit was filed by the Labor Department. 





Week of November 2 


GOVERNMENT AMENDS JOB SAFETY RULES FOR 
POWER PRESS APPRENTICES 





WASHINGTON -- Apprentices aged 16 and 17 may operate mechanical power presses 
under new job safety rules issued by the Labor Department's Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). 

Youths under 18 previously had been prohibited from operating or assisting in 
the operation of certain types of powered mechanical presses under the Williams-Steiger 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. The youths were permitted to do so, 
however, under another Federal regulation (Hazardous Occupations Order #8) if employed 
in certain apprentice programs. 

Chain Robbins, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Administrator of 
OSHA, said the safety and health of minors was "not diminshed" by the exemption 
provided in the Hazardous Occupations Order and as a result the OSHA rule was amended 
to resolve the inconsistency between the two regulations."' The Hazardous Occupations 
Order was issued under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The amendment was published in the Federal Register November 8. 











Week of November 27, 1972 


UNION WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING TRADES WORKERS 
ADVANCE 1.6 PERCENT IN THIRD QUARTER OF 1972 





WASHINGTON -- Average wage rates for union building trades workers in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more increased 1.6 percent in the third quarter and 7.1 percent 
over the year ending October 1, 1972, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. The 7.1 percent figure compares with an increase of 11.2 percent 
in the previous year. Increases in the Consumer Price Index were 3.3 percent during 
the year ending Octcber 1, 1972, and 4.0 percent for the preceding year. 

Union wage rates for the building trades averaged $7.45 an hour on October l, 


79 
1972, 


bringing the Bureau's wage rate index for these workers to 155.4 (1967=100). 
When employer payments to health, welfare, pension and/or vacation plans are added to 
basic wage rates, the average is $8.55--up 1.9 percent, or 16 cents per hour, for the 
third quarter 1972 and 8.2 percent for the year. In 1971, corresponding advances were 
1.2 and 12.7 percent. 

The Bureau's computations reflect the wage rates existing on October 1, 1972, 
and thus exclude wage increases negotiated during the third quarter of 1972 but not put 
into effect pending approval of the Construction Industry Stabilization Committee 


(CISC). 











Dear Consumer 


Don’t Wait 
To Lose Weight 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


A luncheon salad and black coffee may cost, let’s 
say, $1.06. With your change, you get four pennies. 
You see some candy, such as chocolate mints, next to 
the cash register and decide to get rid of the pennies. 
The cashier says two mints cost four cents. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture says those 
two mints will cost you 90 calories. 


That was just one eye- 
opener I found in the depart- 
ment’s booklet about calories. 
Flipping through the pocket- 
size booklet, I found that a 
big handful of those corn 
chips that I love cost me 
about 230 calories. Fortu- 
nately, the nutritionists of 
Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice did not list the calories 
for my favorite recipe, corn 
pudding. 

But the Calories and 
Weight booklet did give me 
a lot of easy to understand 
information about weight— 
both losing it and keeping it 
off. 

The government’s nutri- 
tionist’s say crash and fad 
diets may be bad for your 
health and generally do not 
lead to permanent weight 
loss. 

The best way to lose 
weight, according to the 
booklet, is to make small 
changes in your eating pat- 
terns while still including 
foods from four basic food 
groups: milk, meat, fruit/- 
vegetable and bread/cereal. 
This way, although weight 
loss is gradual, you can slowly 
shift your eating habits away 
from high calorie foods. 

The main help of the 


booklet is the listing of cal- 
ories for most foods normally 
served or avilable for snacks. 
For example: 

e One-eighth of a 14-inch 
plain cheese pizza has 185 
calories; 

e One-half cup of chili con 
carne without beans has 255 
calories—that’s right, with- 
out beans 255 calories (with- 
out the beans, you get more 
ground beef, which has a 
higher calorie count); 

e Ham on rye has 240 cal- 
ories, but with cheese and 
mayonnaise on that sandwich, 
it goes up to 445 calories; 

e One of those light and 


airy doughnuts (sometimes 
called “raised” doughnuts) 
has 175 calories compared 


with three ounces of lean 
reund steak that has only 165. 

To help those who can’t 
picture what that size steak 
looks like, Calories and 
Weight has a special feat- 
ure—actual-size drawings of 
typical servings of meats. 

If you want to do some- 
thing about those extra 
pounds, don’t wait to lose 
weight. You can get a copy of 
Calories and Weight for 30 
cents by writing to Consumer 
Product Information, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20407. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The U. S. Department of Labor was established by law in 1913. It included the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (created in 1884 as the Bureas of Labor), the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization (created in 1891), and the Children's Bureau (created in 
1912). Power was given the Secretary of Labor to "act as mediator and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes," and in 1918, the Conciliation 
Service was established as a separate divison of the Department. William B. Wilson, 
a trade unionist and Member of Congress, became the first Secretary of Labor. 

# # # 
The Railway Labor Act, passed on May 20, 1926, required employers to bargain 
collectively and not discriminate against their employees for joining a union. The 
act also provided for the settlement of railway labor disputes through mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, and factfinding boards. 

# # # 
The Public Service Careers Program (PSC), administrated by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, is designed to make productive jobs available for 
disadvantaged workers in the career civil services and to provide for the engpeting 
of low-level workers already in public service. 

# # # 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) program, administered by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, has programs for disadvantaged young people still in 
school which provide after-school and summertime jobs. For those who have left school, 
there are full-time programs of work and training. Most jobs are in schools, libraries 


and other public institutions. 





The Local Angle: 
REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 
story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 
mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga William I. Allgood Boston, Mass Paul F. Neal 


Seattle, 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Wash 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo. 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


-Neal A, 


Joe B. 


Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 

Federal Building §& 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


Kirkbride 

805 Penn Square Bldg. 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
215-597-4959 


19107 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, \ 


New Jersey 

New York 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 
Chicago, [11 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


.Tor Torland 


Rm. 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
415-556-3423 


94102 


Edward I. 
Rm. 3510 
1515 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
212-971-5477 


Weintraub 


10036 


Paul S. Williams 
12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 





